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goes under involves unreality. Hence it is literally true that in the 

realm of real values only ' the fittest' survive " (p. 262). 

This element of finality certainly marks an important and essential 

phase of the truth, but as a complete representation of the nature of 

truth it is too formal and bare, lacking specific content, and claiming 

a too exclusive function as the sole criterion of truth. It may not be 

superseded by any other, it is true, but it must share with others as 

well in discovering to us the full round of the truth. 

John Grier Hibben. 
Princeton University. 

System derAsthetik. Von Johannes Volkelt. Band I. Munich, 
Beck, 1905. — pp. xvii, 592. 

This massive work, of which the first volume is at hand, in sumptu- 
ous typography and paper, following close after Lipps's first volume, 
indicates that the time has come for more complete and elaborate 
formulations of the results of modern psychological methods in 
aesthetics. 

Professor Volkelt is already known as one of the ablest writers on 
aesthetics. Twenty-eight years ago he published a dissertation on the 
conception of the symbol, which was an important contribution to 
the discussion concerning the part of association in aesthetic values. 
His popular lectures, JEsthetische Zeitfragen, treated many of the cur- 
rent problems in the field of aesthetics with originality ; and finally 
his book on the tragic, Das Tragische, formed by far the most elabor- 
ate and exhaustive treatise of that subject which had appeared. 
Numerous contributions to the periodicals have handled various phases 
of the general problems of aesthetics. These writings have shown 
that the author possesses the necessary equipment for his task. On 
the one hand, as students of the history of philosophy and of logic 
are aware, he has unusual ability in philosophic and psychological 
analysis. On the other hand, he has made himself at home in the 
productions of art. 

Evidence of this last is found on nearly every page of the volume 
before us in the illustrations which are given to nearly every aspect 
and subdivision of the aesthetic analysis. Plastic art, painting, and 
literature are drawn upon in a manner which shows an extraordinary 
range of acquaintanceship and skill in noting the particular shadings 
of effect. The intimate relation between psychological analysis and 
artistic material is one of the striking features, perhaps the most 
valuable feature, of the book. 
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A second is found in the catholicity of the standpoint. This is not 
merely indicated in the preface, but consistently maintained. The 
significance of what earlier writers have discovered is recognized, 
while at the same time it is reinterpreted in the light of the more 
psychological methods of to-day. In detail, the author states that he 
will seek to unite the standpoint of modern psychology with that ap- 
preciation for the deeper significance of the aesthetic which character- 
ized the school of speculative aesthetics at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. He will try to unite a valuation of the motor and 
common sensations with the valuation of the more ideal and subtle 
experiences. Mood and feeling, on the one hand, content and idea, on 
the other, will be considered. Beauty of art will be brought into re- 
lation with the other values of civilization. 

The plan of the work shows, to a considerable degree, the author's 
conception of the method of aesthetics. In the first volume, after a 
brief introductory discussion of methods, the two main divisions are 
the psychological or descriptive foundation of esthetics, and the 
normative foundation of aesthetics. These, while successive, are logi- 
cally interdependent. ^Esthetics must be psychological. At the 
same time, when we ask what phenomena we are to analyze, we see at 
once the necessity for the normative consideration. Only as we have 
some criterion for what is to be regarded as aesthetic, and what not, 
can we select the material for description. The second volume 
promises, in the first place, an examination of the different species of 
the aesthetic, such as the sublime, the beautiful, the characteristic, the 
comic ; then the theory of art in general ; the relation of art to 
civilization ; a metaphysics of aesthetics : the aesthetics of natural 
types ; and, finally, a section upon the aesthetics of the particular arts. 

In the section devoted to the descriptive or psychological founda- 
tion of aesthetics, particular attention is given to the relation of mean- 
ing to the immediate sense impression, to the conception of the symbol, 
including a discussion of association, and to the relationship of feeling 
to idea. Any treatise on aesthetics at the present day must take up 
the question of Einfuhlung. With Vischer, Lotze, Siebeck, Groos, 
Cohn, Stern, Witasek, and Lipps, Volkelt recognizes as important the 
experience which has been described by the various names of Einfuh- 
lung, Sympathie, Miterleben, Nacherleben, innere Nachahmung, Besee- 
lung, etc. He points out, however, that the experience is not exclu- 
sively aesthetic. This would seem to prevent Einfuhlung from being 
made so fundamental a characterization of the aesthetic experience as 
we find to be the case, for example, in Lipps. Numerous distinctions 
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are made within the general experience covered by this term, and 
special attention is given to the question whether the experience is to 
be'brought psychologically under the conception of association. On this 
point, the author repeats his conviction set forth in his essay, referred 
to above, Der Symbolbegriff. Association, in his view, implies too 
much a relating of what is external. The aesthetic object has feeling 
and image united in a way which can better be characterized by the 
term 'fusion' than by the term association. " The feeling unites with 
the perception in such a way that it enters into an inner unity with it. 
While I feel I master the perceptive or imaging activity, and reshape 
it and transform it internally in conformity with my feeling ; in imag- 
ing and perceiving I am not performing a process side by side with 
the process of feeling, but the perceptive or imaging expression of 
consciousness is at the same time an expression of feeling. My imag- 
ing is a process characterized by feeling, and my feeling is one that 
expresses itself in imagery. It is, therefore, an intuitive unity" (p. 
245). This passage seems to me to state an important principle, and 
one which is capable of even further application than the author 
himself gives it. It suggests that the whole perceptive-imaginative 
process is much more intimately dependent upon feeling than is ordi- 
narily recognized in psychology. Experiments which the present 
writer has made with regard to imagery that is regarded by the sub- 
ject as distinctly aesthetic, seem to show that the greater ' vividness ' 
which is usually found in such imagery, is experienced not only as a 
feeling by itself, but also as affecting color and tone and form ; and 
while this would naturally have greater play in the case of poetry, 
where the opportunity for subjective shaping is greater, it may well be 
present to some degree in the arts of form, or in the formation of 
any aesthetic image. 

In the third section, " The Normative Foundation of Esthetics," the 
author states what he considers to be the essential characteristics of 
aesthetic value and attitude. He opposes the view that the character- 
istic of the aesthetic is to be found in any single aspect. Neither the 
conscious illusion of Lange, nor the sympathy of Lipps, nor the imi- 
tation of Groos, nor the ' purely intensive living-over ' of Cohn, not 
to speak of other principles set up by past and present asstheticians, 
seems to him an adequate or exclusive characterization. He sides 
rather with Fechner in holding to a plurality of aesthetic laws. The 
aesthetic experience in the full sense is a complex which finds, in the 
author's view, four aspects or 'norms.' 

A novel and interesting variation in the treatment of these norms is 
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that each receives a twofold statement, objective and psychological. 
They are proposed as follows: (i) Stated psychologically, the first 
norm is, perceiving or imagining in such a fashion that the process 
shall be suffused with feeling ; stated objectively, the union of form 
and content. This gives occasion for the discussion and criticism of 
formalistic aesthetics. It is noted that certain branches of art have a 
predominance of content and others of form. (2) Stated objectively, 
the second norm is that of the humanly significant content ; psycho- 
logically this means a widening of the imaging and feeling process in 
the direction of the typical. (3) The third norm, in psychological 
statement, is the lowering of the feeling of reality, — what Schopen- 
hauer called will-less contemplation ; in objective statement, the 
aesthetic as the world of semblance. This gives occasion for a dis- 
cussion of the relation of the aesthetic to play, and to the various 
aspects emphasized especially by Lange. (4) The fourth norm, in 
psychological statement, is that of the heightening of the relating 
activity ; stated objectively, the aesthetic object is an organic unity. 

Students of the history of aesthetics will recognize these various 
characteristics as presented singly or in different combinations by 
writers since Plato, and in varying degree they are probably present 
in aesthetic experience. Whether they are to be taken as the exclusive 
characteristics, is another question. It seems to the present writer 
that it is rather a question of emphasis. 

James H. Tufts. 

University of Chicago. 

Kant. Sechzehn Vorlesungen gehalten an der Berliner Univer- 
sitat von Georg Simmel. Leipzig, Verlag von Duncker und Hum- 
bolt, 1904. — pp. vi, 181. 

Many American students who have heard Professor Simmel at the 
University of Berlin, and a still larger number of readers who are ac- 
quainted with his published works, will welcome the announcement 
of the present volume. The lectures were originally given before 
students of all faculties during the winter of 1902-3. The purpose of 
the book, it is explained, is not historical but purely philosophical ; 
and the form of exposition was determined by the wish that the lec- 
tures might serve as an introduction to philosophy in the sense of pre- 
senting the significance of Kant's philbsophical inquiries for the 
abiding problems of life, " interpreting the ' Schulbegriff ' of his phi- 
losophy through its ' Weltbegriff. ' " 

The general verdict of readers will, I think, place less emphasis 



